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From the Philadelphia Casket. 
Charles Eilisten. 


‘I must leave this place to-night; I can bear 
their marked neglect and open taunts no longer y,* 
said Charles Elliston, as he left the richly furnish. 

ed parlor, where, with some fashionable guests, 





sat Mrs. Merton, and her two oldest daughters, 
and went forth into the garden. ‘Yes, Imus 
go, he continued, no one cares for me 3 and why 


should they 
whose very origin is unknown ? 
itis to be rete cast upon the world, friendless, 

and beloved by none—none! and he buried his | 
face iu his hands, overcome with the intensity of! 


for the poor, and penniless being 
Alas, how hard 


his feelings. 

‘None, Cliarles ?? said.a clear silvery voice be- 
hind him, and a hand was laid gently on his shoul. 
der, Ile started, and turning round, said, 
un. 


‘Yos, yes, Helen, pardon me. I spoke 


thinkingty. You still love me? he added inqui- | 
tingly. 

7 ‘ ; ‘ 
‘i do, Charles, and my father— 
‘Yeo . | 


He still loves me.’ 


your father, my noble bencfactor, Helen, 


‘Then why leave us, Charles ?’ she sxid in ¢ 
tender tone. 

‘Because, Helen, you know have been alrea. | 
dy the cause of much dissension in your family 
—God forbid that I shou'd be so any long: 
And beside, Helen, you know what treatment I | 
have received from your mother and sisters. 1 
have borne it out of respect to your father and | 
love to you, but I can bear it no more. I will go 


forth into the world in hopes of building up a a or: 
| 
| 
| 


ri__| 


tune, and say, Helen, if I should be successful, 
will you’ 

‘I will love you still,’ she said interrapti 
‘IT willalways, love you, Charles’ 

‘Farewell! said he, and imprintinga kiss upon | 
her rosy cheek he tore himself away. In anoth. | 
er hour he had quitted the house where he bad 
spent so many happy days with Helen. | 

Charles Elliston was a dependant on the boun. 
ty of Mr. Merton. He had found him one day, 
when abont four years old, wandering about the | 
streets of the city, a lost child. He kindly took | 
him home, and used every endeavor, to discover | 
his parents ; but all tono purpose. At last find. 


if him. 


| 


ing his inquiries were useless, he raised him and ! 


educated him as his own. Unlike her husband, | 


Mrs. Merton was of a proud and aristocratic || 
|| father, mother and sister. 


spirit, and consequently could mot bear one whose 
birth was go uncertain as that of young Elliston. 
She had diffused some of this snirit into her two} 
eldest daughters: but Helen, the youngest, lik °| 
her father possessed a noble and kind hea! 
looked on!y with compassion, and Joye, upon t:: 
Poor, though noble youth. 
Seventeen years of age; and 
Were hes 








the insults tha} 
aped upon him he felt severely, It is true 
w} 

‘en Mr, Merton was present none dare show 


the least disrespect toward him, but this only ser. 
‘ved to make him feel it more acutely in his ab. |! 
| sence. 
‘that a new insult had_been offered to him, and 
he determined’not to live another day where he 


!! him one fe 


} waere 


| 
ii 
| 
| 


grees until he became head elerk in the estab. 


He was now nbout | eo proprietor of the large establishment he }} 


' was sitting in familiar conversation with the fami- 


It was on this very mentioned evening, 





| was exposedto them. Nor wonld it heve caused 
regret, hadit not been for Mr. | 
vever dear they were | 


cling of 


Merton and Helen; but hor 


to him, he resolved now to leave them. Te left, | 
too, without informing Mr. Merton, for he well | 
t|| knew he would insist on ‘is staying,—end he 


wonld not be the author of discord in that family, 


where cwelt the only two on earth he could call; 
triends. 

It was near the 
sieamboat touched t 


close of a summer day thata'| 
the vital of one of our south. | 
ern cities, and from its erowded decks poured a | 
stream of weary passengers, eager once 


set foot upon the land. Among the last whos 


S a tall youth sith a valise in his} 
slowly from the landing bent 


ped on shore wa 
hand, who walking « 


his way towards the : hipping \ rehouses along | 


the wharves. He was insearch of employment, | 


he wasa stranger, and had no recommenda. 
With a dejected me 
giving up all 


c Ww hich 


tions. in, and sorrowful 


- ? » - 
step he was about hopes, when he 


came to a large warehous he had not be. 
yntefed. He ling rd@na, 
gentleman apparently about forty 


To the youth’ 


iore ¢ walked inks the eour 
Sat a 
years of age. sinquiry whether he 


was the head of the establishmant, he replied in 
the affirmative. 
‘What do you wish, my lad ?” 
‘Do you want an assistantin your store? [ 
| have no recommendation to offer you, sir,’ he 
continued modestty, ‘I have just arrived in a 
steamboat from the north,and have neither friends | 


I cannot even pay for a night’s lodg. | 


he enquired. 


nor money. 


ing.’ 


longer, but said imploringly, ‘oh, sir, do not refuse || 
me,’ and the burning tears trickled down his | 
cheeks. 

The merchant touched by his grief, and won| 

vinced by the openness of his manner, hesitated |' 
a moment, and finally took him to his house.— 
A few days proved the truth of the young man’ re 
story, and he was employed at once by his new 
benefactor. In the course of time he rose by de. 
lishment of Mr. Thompsou. He also by his ami- 
ableness became the favorite of the wealthy fam. 
ily of hisemployer, with whom he still resided.— 
All loved him, and he loved them in return, as 
For although Charles, 
(ior it was Charles Elliston) thought that Emma 
Thompson was almost as beautiful as his own 
Helen, yet he remained faklful to the latter, and 
could bnt think of the former as a sister, 

Five years had rolled by, and he had now be. || 


Mr. Thompson 
One evening he 


‘had entered as an errand boy, 
| having retired from business. 


i 'y, When Mrs. Thothpabb, after looking steadfast - 
‘ly at Charles for some time, remarked how much 


were really brother and sister. 


again to || 
' 


tep- || 


_when | informed her that I had not. 


ihe die ? 


Emma and he resembled each other. 

‘Yes,’ said her husband, ‘I have often obser- 
ved it: they lookas much alike as though they 
Our lost Charles 
—poor little fellow—co.ld not have been more 
like her?’ 

‘Your Charles ? I never knew that you had a. 
ny child beside rinse said Charles, ‘when did 
” 

‘Would to God he had died ? exclaimed Mrs. 
‘Thompson, ‘ihen would 1 have known that he 
wasin heaven: but now, perhaps, if he is still 
alive, he may be butleticd about by strangers, 
whose hard hearis eau seldom feel like a parent's,’ 
and she gave vent (o her feclings in tears. 

‘He was lost then?’ asked Charies. 

‘Yes,’ snid ‘Thompson, about seventeen. 
teen years ago, Mary and me journeyed north for 
the benefit of our health, and to visit some friends 
who resided in New-York city. We took with 
us our little Charles, who was scarcely four years 
old, and then our only child. We arrived there 
in gafety, and afterstaying with our friends some 
time, Set out on our return home. Azxious to 
proseente our journey, we, on our arrival in Phil- 
adelphia, took the steamboat to proceed immedi. 
ately on. I went to see to the safety of the bag- 
thinking my Mary and Charles were in the 
cabin; but what was my surprise, when on going 
to the cabin sometime after the steamboat had left 
the wharf, to find Mary there alone. She tho’t 
I had Charles with me, and she swooned away 
We search. 


iMr. 


rqyce 
— ed — S| 


‘ed the boat over, but no Charles could be found, 


‘ eat 
And seeing that the merchant locked in- |! 


-eredulously at him, he could contain himself no } 


| 


| 


| 


} 
h 
| 
| 


and then it struck us that he must have wander. 
ed on shore before the boat left the wharf, and 
consequently was left behind. How harrowing 
were our thoughts ! to think that every moment 
was increasing the distance between us and our 
beloved child. But there was another thought 
that was still more distressing—perhaps he had 
fallen overboard unseen, and been drowned !— 
However, I determined on arriving in New Or. 
‘leans, and leaving Mary with hes friends and rel- 
atives, to return again to Philadelphia, and spare 
no pains or expense in trying to recover our lost 
child, or else discover his fate: but the great men- 
tal excitement and bodily fatigue I had undergone, 


| threw me into a fever on the road, and it was sev- 
‘eral months before I recovered. When I did, 
and arrived in Philadelphia, no trace of our child 
‘could be discovered, and never since have we 
| heard any thing concerning him: but God be 


praised, Charles, that he has given us ason in 
you.’ 
‘But was there no mark by which he could 
have been known if he had been left behind as 
you first supposed ? asked Charles eagerly. 
‘Yes, there were the scars of a dog’s teeth on 


| his left wrist, and he were a locket—a birth-day 


| Present of his fatier’s—around his neck, with 





| ‘Charles’ engraved on it,’ Mrs. Thompson replied. 

















‘Then father, mother,’ cried Charles, baring 
his arm, and drwing from his bosom a locket 
which he threw in Mrs. Thompson’s lap, ‘behold 
your long lost son !’ 

For an instant they stood amazed—theo next 
they were loc ed in each other’s arms; then 
turning to Emmia, lie for the first time pressed 
her to his bosom—a sister. How different was 
his situation now, from the day on which he first 
set foot in the city of New Orleans. 
was poor, friendless, with scarce a place to rest 
his head ; now he was wealthy, surrounded by 
friends, and blest with a mother’s, father’s and 
sister’s love. He conld claim now, what her 
noble father would not have refused even to the 
poor youth, had be asked it—Helen’s hand ; and 
even her proud mother would not object to re- 
ceiving for her son.in-law the heir of the rich- 
est merchant in New Orleans, 

* * * * * 

Mirth and music resounded throughout, and 
joy and gladness reigned predominant in the 
splendid mansion of Mr. Merton. It was the 
birta-night ball of his lovely and accomplished 
daughter Helen, given in honor of her nineteenth 
birth-day, and the magnificent saloons were 
thronged by the youth, beauty and elite of the 


Then he | 





metropolis. All paid willing homage to her fas- 
cinating charms; nor beneath thcir fervent 
congratulations did there lurk aught of malice 
or envy, for the sweet disposition of Helen 
Merton had won the good will of all who knew 
her. And now, as she replied to their warm 
hearted wishes, she looked more beautiful than 
ever. She was attired in a plain white dress, 
looped with roses,and fitting with exquisite neat. 
ness to her finely moulded form ; her shining 
chesnut curls were confined by a costly diamond 
head band, that sparkled on her snowy forehead, 
rivalling the transparent beauty and clearness 
of Ler complexion. At times when she would 
mingle in the giddy whirl of the dance, a smile 
would play upon her lovely features ; but when 
over, and the momentary excitement was past, 
a melancholy expression would steal into her 
lately laughing eye, telling of something yet 
wanting to complete her happiness. She was 
thinking, perhaps hew he, whe years ago had 
won her girlish heart, might while she was sur- 
rounded with wealth and luxury, be dragging 
out the prime of his life in poverty und distress. 
Yes, she still thought of the poor, friemess 
youth—the companion of her childhood. Stich 
is woman's constancy and love. Alas, -that it 
shoald be so often abused ! 

The evening was somewhat advanced when 
Mr. Merton approached Helen, linked arm in 
with a young man, whose dark countenance, rae 
ven hair and eyes, and tail, straight form, indi- 
cated a native of the South. 

‘Mr, Thompson, of New Orleans, my dear,’ 
said Mr. Merton, introducing him to Helen,— 
and after a few moment’s conversation saunter- 
ing to the opposite side of the saloon. 

‘W ho is that handsome young man, you just 











introduced to Helen?’ asked Mrs. Merton of 
her husband. 

‘That is Mr. Thompson, of New Orleans ;| 
the richest merchant in the city as his fia ther | 


was before him. He arrived here but the day | 


before yesterday. I was introduced to him yes- 
terday, and invited him here to night, and if the 


j 
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impression of hig features is not left on Helen’s 
little heart, which has hitherto been so callous, 
none ever will be.’ 

‘And if they are, I suppose you will cease to 
regret the disappearance of your young pro. 
tege, Charles Elliston,’ said his wife sarcastical. 
ly. 

Mr. Merton did not answer; he only turned 
away. 

At first when the stranger was introduced to 
Helen, there appeared an air of slight embarrass. 
ment abont him, but it gradually wore off, and 
he entered into conversation with unusual! vi- 
vacity, In the course of it she asked him if he 
had ever been in the city before. He replied 
that he had been when he was about seventeen 
years of age, and that he had then become ac. 
quainted with several of his own age, whose ac- 
quaintance he highly prized. Among those he 
mentioned, was that of Charles Elliston, in par- 
ticular. As he proneunced the name, he bent 
his dark eye full upon her, and perceived that 





visibly depicted in her coantenance, Aftera 
few minutes he continued, ‘but I have made in. 
quiry since my arrival respecting him, and find 
that he has returne ' the kindnes of his bencfac. 
tor, your father, with ingratitude, by lcaving his 
house, and going no one knew whither.’ 

‘Oh, no, sir, do iot believe that ; it is an idle 
report. He had reason for leaving my father’s 
house,’ and her voice trembled, and a tear stood 
in her eye.’ 

Just then a gentleman advanced to claim her 
hand for the last cotillon, and the conversation 
was abruptly terminated. Charles resigned her 
silently, but his heart was full. 

It is strange how the lapse of a few years be- 
tween youth and manhood, will change the face 
and disguise the form, The slight stripling that 
a little while ago, clambered on our knee, we 
ean scarce recognize in the full, stately form, 
and staid demeanor of the man. So it was 
with Charles Thompson, and no wonder Helen 
and her father could not see in the rich mer. 
chant of the South, the poor lad, who, six years 
before had left them with searce a dollar in his 
pocket, 

It was the morning after the ball, and Mr. 
Merton, Mrs. Merton, and Helen were sitting in 
the parlor—the former two eugaged in discus. 
sing some private affairs, the latier with her 
head resting upon her hand, and apparently in 
deepthought. The servant entered and handed 
Mr. Merton a letter. He opened it, and after 
having perused it for a moment, uttered an ex- 
clamation of joy. Both his companions loook. 
ed up. Seemingly overcome with the excite- 
ment of some unusually pleasing news he ap- 
proached his daughter, and patting her gaily on 
the cheek, said 

‘Come, come, Helen dear ; cheer up, Charles 
—our own dear Charles has returned—-is in the 
city, and will be here in half an hour—cheer up 
my child! and he began to pace the foor.— 
‘Sec here,’ he continued, as a splendid equipage 
with servants in livery, drove up to the door, 
from which a young gentleman alighted, ‘here 
is Mr. Thompson too; how happy I shall be 
to introduce them to one another.’ 

‘I don’t see why you should be,’ said his wife, 
‘though, perhaps, your Charles, as you call him, 








may be as rich now as Mr. Thompson. You 
know he left word he was going to seek his for. 
tune,’ and she pronounced the last word with a 
sneer, 

‘And he hopes he has found it, madam !’ ex. 
claimed Charles, who just at that moment, 
| ‘thanks be to an all-wise Providence that diree. 
_ted my steps to my father’s house. It is Charles 
| that stands before you !” 
‘With a cry of delight Helen threw herself 








she started, while for a moment, agitation was |, 
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into his out-stretched arms, and wept tears of 


| joy upon his bosom ; while the old man_ stood 


motionless, but his eye was wet and his lip quiy. 


, ; 
‘ered, though not with grief. 


Charles then related to them what had occur. 
'ved to him since his departure, and to what a 
happy termination his history had arrived. It 
was not long before the marriage of Charles 
‘and Helen wes cclcbrated, and even the aristo. 


i} , ‘ P 
cratic mother smiled upon the union of her 


| daughter with the ci devani: Charles Elliston. 
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Patience. 
| No man in any condition of life, can pass his 
|| days with tolerable comfort without patience.-- 
} [tis of universal use. Without it prosperity 
| will be continually disturbed, and adversity will 
|| be clouded with double darkness. He who is 
without patience,will be more uncasy and troub. 
‘lesome to himself than any other. ‘The loud 
1 coniplaint, the querulous and fretful temper dis. 
|| grace every character ; we weaken thereby the 
sympathy of others, and estrange them from the 
| offices of kindness and comfort. But to main. 
‘tain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of adversity, forms the highest honor of 
|man. Afilictions, supported by patience, and 
/surmounted by fortitude, gives the last finishing 
/stroke tothe heroic and virtuous character.— 
| Thus the vale of tears becomes a theatre of ho. 
| man glory ; that dark cloud presents the scene 
| forall the beautics in the bow of virtue to ap. 
|pear. Moral grandeur, like the sun, is brighter 
‘in the day of the siorm, and is never so truly 
| sublime as when struggling through the darkness 
of an eclipse, 
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Froin the Rochester Advocate. 
Calamitous for 1840. 

The bachelors’ club, of Buffalo, have adopted 
the following resolution : 

‘Any member of this club who shall marry 
before January, 1841, shall be fined $25 and 
one basket of champagne ; to-be paid within 10 
days from the day of marriage.’ 

Surely some defect must exist in its members, 
either of nature or education. We know not 
what attractions the ladies of that city may 
possess, but we prophecy that some fines will 
become due long before sleighing, and more af. 
ter it before the blithesome New Year. 


_—————— 


Color to the Idea. 


A young man in a large company was descan- 
ting very flippantly on a subject, his knowledge 
of which was evidently very superficial, the 
Dutchess of Devonshire asked his name. 

‘Scarlet,’ replied a gentleman standing by- 

“That mag be,’ said her grace, ‘but after all 
he is not, in my opinion, a person who is very 
deep read |” 
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Pocm, 
Delivered before the Young Men’s Association, 
in the city of Albany, July 4, 1840. 


BY THOMAS H. CUSHMAN. 


=_——_——_—- 


We pour not here the flatterer’s word, 
We bow not here to humble clay ; 

Our breasts with higher themes are stirred— 
The past, with many a hallowed ray, 
Shines full upon our souls to-day. 
To-day, how many glories wrought, 

And daring deeds and gallant names, 

How much that is and shall be fame’s, 
That simple word to-day hath brought, 

To ask the grateful praise, which now 

Fills every heart, lights every brow ! 

Tt bears us far on wings of thought, 

Where tyrants offered to the brave 

The iron bondage of a slave, 

Where men, life-pledged and valor-steeled, 

Stored but one thought—‘we will not yield ! 

It bring’s that hour’s heroic bliss, 

To raise the festal joy of this— 

Their very pride of heart we share, 

Their dread of shame, their look, which told, 

No mean alloy debased the gold : 

We see them as they sternly rose, 

Forsake hearth’s balmed with love’s repose. 
To lift a nation from despair, 

And place it with an arm of might, 

Before the world’s applauding sight. 


Around them stood in manly pride, 

The tillers of our mountain soil— 
The woodmen from the forest wide ; 
The young and old, the strong and weak, 
With not one servile whitened cheek, 

Stood harnessed there to mect the toil. 
No tears were shed—no pale regret 
Appalled their ranks so sternly met ; 
E’en woman then had gaz’d and smiled 
To see each father nerve his child, 

And fill his glowing breast with flame, 
That well should keep his cheek from shame. _|/ 


The past rose dark upon their sight, 
The future only beamed with light ; 
Their many a home was lonely then, 
And scenes;which might not be again, 
On every heart lay desolate. 
No useless word of wo they spoke— 
They thought upon the tyrant’s yoke, 
And clasped the brand in bitter hate. 
And if their thoughts to loved ones turned, 
Their glance was bent upon the foe, 
While fires in every bosom burned, 
Which none but freemen feel and know. 


No plume, nor helm, nor laurel leaf, 
Shone on their brows to mock their grief ; 
They came not there in warrior prile, 
With gilded pomp and trumpet breath— 
Notasa gay-decked, willing bride, 
Came they to share the feast of death. 
They came with sorrow stern at heart, 
With forms that bend no abject knee— 
They could not act the bondman’s part, 
They asked for death or to be free. 


‘Be free arose from mount and dale, 
‘Be free !’ rang out on every gale— 
From earth to heav’n, on land and sea, 
The cry went up—‘be free,’ ‘be free !” 
Swift o’er each hil!,'midst every glade, 








The bristling band was seen to rise, 


And flash from glen to forest shade, 
The light of freedom to the skies, 
For halls of pride, and low-roofed cot, 
Had there poured out hearts high and warm, 
That ne’er had known the soldier’s lot, 
Yet shrunk n ot from the battle storm. 
The quiv’ring lip and stern dark eye, 
Told, as the haughty foe drew near, 
Of men resolved, to win or die, 
Of hearts that beat with naught of fear, 
But felt the joy that men will feel 
When onward, on! cries peal on peal. 


As waters from the mountains leap, 
In one wild, broad, resistless tide, 

And from each rock and valley sweep 
The city’s pomp, the forest’s pride ; 

So on the foe, that human flood— 

Impetuous, daring, chainless, free— 
Rolled whelming in its torrent path 

Those glittering hosts of tyranny, . 

Whose fame, deep dyed in tears of blood, 
Calied down each crimson bolt of wrath 

In vengeance from the walls of heaven : 
And not a crest went waving there, 
And not a banner spurned the air, 

But, like a blast-struck reed, was riven. 


But list! what sounds float down the wind, 
With tones that seem in gladness blent? 
What brows are those with Inurel twined, 
And why are crowds before them bent ? 
Those brows are heroes’, and those tones, 
The creeting millions give the brave, 
That spurned the will, the might, of thrones, 
And filled with vassals many a grave ! 
Not smile, nor bribe, nor threat of kings, 
Nor all the rapture fame can give, 
Had brought them to those worshippings, 
In which slaves crave the right to live. 
And well might millions rise to greet, 
Those peers of nature’s proudest hour, 
Those rocks against which tempests beat, 
Those heav’n-built shrines of truth and power; 
And well may we be here to-day, 
To bend amid the light sublime, 
Which pours one soul-illumining ray, 
From Huron’s wood to India’s clime. 
Oh! none shall bow, but, burning claim, 
That their’s is freedom’s proudest homne— 
What realm can boast a loftier fame ?— 
Not classic Greece, nor regal Rome, 
Turns glory’s glance on men like those, 
W ho—when war’s banners streamed afar, 
And hope scarce claimed a single star— 
Alike their own proud eagles rose, 
And told how firm, how conquerless, 
Are men who on to freedom press. 


But ah! how few of all that stood 

In rock.like strength, on field and flood, 
May joinus here to feel and see 

The links of joy that bind the free! 

Yet drop no tear for many a brow 

That mid death’s realm is mouldering now ; 
For though the grave may wrap each frame, 
It cannot hold one hero’s name— 

No! those who onto battle pressed, 

Felt then to die was to be blest. 


They live amid their country’s cause, 
There’s not a breath that freedom draws, 
But is the echo of the hour, 

When tyrants owned a freeman’s power. 


And memory craves no columu’d stone, 
With minstrelsy and sculpture fraught, 
To save them from oblivion— 
Their monument, the world of thought, 
Hath deeper, broader, higher might, 
Than Snowdon, tow’ring height on height— 
The look which speaks the high ermprise, 
The Statesmen’s call, as dangers rise, 
Which through each breast so wildly thrills, 
The fanes that erest a thousand hills, 
The teeming field, the crowded mart, 
The irvn car, that like a steed 
Springs forth to seek the forest’s heart, 
All, forthe brave in accents plead, 
As lasting, earnest, deep, sublime, 
As ever charmed the ear of time. - 


Adown the length’ning flight of years, 
fame’s greenest wreath for them appears, 
Beside their ashes pilgrims tread ; 

The eagle stoaping from his height, 

There from his glance throws mildest light ; 
And there the warriar child is led, 

To feel the quenchless thirst and fire, 

That never shun the foeman’s ire ; 

There beauty, manhood, pour the sigh— 

No lip is hushed, no cheek is dry. 
And all the future back shall turn 

To hail the past that holds the brave, 
And e’er one fire the less shall burn 

To tell the sacred rights they gave, 
Shall freedom droop mid ruin hoar, 

The onset ground of Lexington, 
And Yorktown’s crowning field, no more 

Shall call up deeds of daring done, 
And Heury’s cry must pass away, 

And Vernon’s tomb must be forgot— 
It cannot be—high as to-day, 

On, on, shall be proud freedom’s lot. 





Then high let every banner wave, 
Let shouts go up from shore to shore— 
Where broad Atlantic’s billows rave, 
Where wild Niagara’s thunder’s roar, 
From every mount and vale between, 
From savage glen, and aisle-thronged fane— 
Where’er the gush of mind is seen, 
To light the eye, to flood the vein ; 
Let loud, long hymns of praise he sung, 
And peal along the bounding wire, 
Till not one earth-born heart and tongue 
But brightshall burn with freedom’s fire ! 














The value of a Wig. 

A southern paper relates the tollowing story 
of an officer of the army, who, having lost his 
hair during an illness contracted at New Qr. 
leans, provided himself wiih a handsome wig 
before starting on a late campaign in Florida. 
In an engagement with the Seminoles, he was 
wounded, and fell to the ground, where he lay 
without the power torise. The red enemy who 
wounded him, came up for his scalp, The of. 
ficer feigned to be dead, and breathed as low 
and softly as possible. The Indian stood over 
him, drew his knife, passed it fearfully and quick. 
ly around the head of his victim; and then with 
a ‘whoop! bounded with his bloody trophy into 

an cverglade. ‘The officer afterwards got back 

in safety to his camp, and relates with much 

glee the story of the loss of his——wig / 











Nonsense.--T wo ladies kissing each other, 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Etchings on the pazes of Memory. 
NO. U.—BY SENNEX, SENIOR. 


‘Give up fashionable life! you surprise me, 
said Julia Dacres to Ann Somers, on the 


morning after a ball, as they sat together at tlic | 


breakfast table, ‘give up fashionable life! for- 
sooth, you might as well ask me to give up all 
that is worth living for. Not I indeed, 

‘All that is worth living for, did you say, Jul- 
ia ? are there not a tliousand offices of kindness 
in every station—and a thousand stations of life 























— ee a rae oe eee ee eee _—_ __ ____ == ~ ey 
visit to the Merediths, and although she envied | THE ESSAYIST. 

. : ; ‘ be al See = SEE 
the we ee scemed to enjoy, its source, | For the Poughkeepsie Casket, 
oe entment, to her wasa stranger. | Flash-Lights—No. 4, 

_ ‘Ann Somers had accepted the heart of | cab 
James Meredith, offered to her from a devotion | MYSELF. 


| to her worth, and he had never cause to regret || Reader, I find upon consideration that my 
|his choice. She possessed not the riches of) course has hitherto been in error. By this ad. 


4 * | ° ° Py 
the world, but the riches of a equitable temper | mission here made, I do not wish to be under. 





|| and virtuous heart. | stood as assenting to a single iota of the dog, 
| Reader, choose ye ; between that which van-| (rines of the massof human kind whi:h dot the 


|e 


i] ishes and the beauty which remains, there is an i surface of our world; no, I scorn sucha degra. 
|| immeasurable distance. Who would choose that || ding level as that, for the fever heat of men’s 
! 


| * zz ° ° ° . 
which decays? || imagination, isbut the zeroof mince! 


My error 
‘has been that I have cricd out from a too grcat 








| 
| 
entirely exempt from the influence of the whirl \ 
of fashion, which yield pleasure.’ | , J 
‘No; fashionable life is my ultimatum of | I would pass by al! the coined affectation of the 
happiness, and I can conceive no other station, || modern schools—the parlors of the great, and 
and wish for none, than to shine as a star in its || glance ata few sketches of the ancient Bible 
galaxy, and to be the worshipped of its worship. || days. 
pers.’ I would witness the strife between tlie herds. 
‘I donot,’ said Ann, ‘aspire to be the queen | men of Abraham and Lot, and the dispute am. 
of such an assemblage, or even a portion of it, cably adjusted by this simple sentence, ‘If thou 
I had rather be at my own sweet home in the || Wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the 
country, than amid the bricks and mortar of the I right,’ete. I would sit down in the assembly of 
city, even with the attractions which fashiona. |; Abraham, and the children of Heth ; when A 
ble parties can add thereto.’ | braham rose up and bowed before Sarah and 


Were I to search for unadulterated politeness, 












. . . o ’ | . ; } , iste hei 
Julia, ‘it had no attractions for me; no balls, no || 08! of his sight. I would listen to their an- 


‘Your own sweet home in the country ? said | 2Sked for a sepulchre to bury his beloved Sarah | 


_ ° . 2 il ewore Te > eas r} } ro raya) is 
parties, no company; I should die of ennui in| Ser ‘None of us shail withhold from thee this | 


° 2.8 ° | . > ° 
Simplicity of True Politeness. |; elevation on the Parnassian hill--bave waved 





| my sceptre from too near its summit for the 
multitude to discover, who poople its base. To 
descend to their view, isan agrarian, a levelling 
|| principle, but for their instruction even will I 
| do it. Iwill give up my seat amid the clond. 
| capped canopy of the heavens, where the gaze 
| of immortal eyes are upon me, and where hope's 
jrainbow smiles forever, and where happiness, 
like a winged angel, hovers and floats around 
| forever in the breeze! Iwill give up all this; 
, will go downward to the darkness of the moral 
| ignorance of mankind, and perhaps find a ree. 
_ompense in teaching the soul of my fellow mor. 
| tal to elevate itself-—to rise upward, and to haye 
the tinted scintillations of its fancy revelling in 





a month.’ 
‘Well, said Ann, ‘we will not disagree on t’, at 
point at present, but what do you thing of that 
gentleman to whom you were introduced last 
evening, Mr. Henry Deleval ?’ 
‘Oh charming! he has such a polished mind, 


and has travelled too. He has brought over i ed and Ict down her pitcher, and drew water for 


from Paris, the latest cut, and a new novel, not 
yet received here. He is to call this afternoon, 
and will be a delightful as well as useful com- 
panion; he can read to me from the new work, 
and I can gather from him some arrangement 
for my French head-dress this evening. Ah! I 
had forgotten, Ann, how did you succeed in 
keeping awake with no other company than 
James Meredith, he would talk me to sleep in 
half an hour.’ 

‘To sleep!’ said Ann, ‘why I have not since 
I have been in the city,found so pleasant a com. 
panion. His views of these assemblics and 
mine agree exactly. I believe he is to call, as 
well as Mr. Deleval, to-day.’ 

At the appointed hour both gentlemen called, 
and each left wondering what the other could 
find to interest him in one of the young ladies. 

Let me pass by three years, and see what 
events have taken place in that period. 

‘Ann,’ said James Meredith to his wife, «Mr. 
and Mrs. Deleval are to arrive here from the ci-+ 
ty to-day, you may expect them here soon.’ 

Mrs. Deleval, that was Julia Dacres, had ac. 
cepted the hand of that gentleman, who pos.- 
sessed what appeared to her to be earth’s highest 
attainments, riches and fashion. And although 
the vanity of the world palled upon her spirit 
yet she clung to its heartlessness with a perti- 
nacity which could not be broken. She lived 


but in the excitement of society, and soemed to 
to have a fear that her own thoughts should in. 
trude upon her, and cause a moment of inquie. 


tude, 


| sepulchre.’ I would hear him in offering money, || the expanse of the star-sparkling heaven!— 
| ‘ . i} 7, > st te w? Sao 0 

) and in Ephron saying, ‘Nay, my lord, hear me, || Reader, it is for thy good that J do this! for to 
the field I give thee,’ and then receiving the mo. || teach thee, that I thus demean myself! Art 


| ney upon the earnest solicitation, spare the feel. | 
|ings of obligation. I would stand by the well 
! . . 

| of the wandering Laban, while Rebecca hasten - 


|hiscamels to drink. I would go in the time of 
| barley harvest into the field of Boaz, and hear 
/him charge the reapers to let the damsel Ruth, 


| glean among the sheaves, and drop a handful by || 


design and rebuke her not. 

Who can read these unadorned narratives 
without wishing the spirit of those days to re. 
turn, when the prefers of kinduess shall mean 
kindness—when a promise shall mean some- 
thing but a put off, and a kiss of salutation 
something buta betrayal into the hands of ene- 
mies—that our daughters shall be taught that 
taking the lowest seat when ‘bidden to a feast,’ 
and a ‘rising up before the hoary headed,’ savor 
more of true politeness than a graceful courtesy 
or a gilt.edged card toa modern dinner-party. 
The time is coming when truth shall stand be. 
fore us, dis robed of all her tinsel, ‘unadorned 
and plain,’ in all her native majesty, then shall 
we sce things as they are, and custom have no 
demand for affected sincerity. 








Consolatory. 


| fecling. 


| thon ungrateful? is mankind ungrateful ? No! 
| then let a statue be reared to my self-denial, my 
fame, to which the pyremids of ancient Egypt 
| shall be in size but as a foot.ball ! 


MYSTERY. 





I have had a few tlonghts on mystery and 
| mysteriousncss, and had ponned some beautiful 
sentences thereon, I reliearsed them to the ed. 
‘itor, and some of thcir purest portions he pro. 
| nounced ‘perfect nonsense ‘Think of that, ye 
| who listen to my soul stirring language ; any 
|of my prodactions pronounced nonsense! Of 
| this part of my essay, but the following is left, 
the remainder was at his order expunged : 
Reader, I make my bow again to thee!— 
| Since we last communed, change, mighty, eter. 
nal change, has come over me. [am not what 
| I were long, long years since, nay, to the very 
| hour of writing iny last effusion, whereen thou 
might have cast thine eye, and—smiled! Smi.- 
‘led! did I say? Never Jet thine countenance 
wear that mark of a heart free from ecarc, again 
at my appearance. I said that change had 
blighted my spirit; it has. The demon of a 
| dream has turned me to a child in thought, in 
I have dreamed; floated on the blue 








A young married lady, in a tete-a-tele with | 


her husband, continued to gape and yawn for |, 
nearly fifteen minutes in succession. The hus- | 
band offended with her conduct, asked her some. || 
what peevishily, whether she was really tired of || 
his presence ? 

‘Not in the least,’ was her calm reply, ‘but 
now since you and I arc one, J aim tired of being 
alone |” 


= 














Thus she remained at the period of he 





Puzzle. —Omghqtve, yo ! fily MY tt jo. | 


airof heaven, in the wide.spread, never-cnding 


i|expanse of ether, and gathered flowers from 


a garden whose wal!s were porophy and gold! 
Change was inmy path; the form of a demon 
could not have been more hideous! and the 
rush of a thousand whirlwinds net more des. 
troying! Mystery was thcre too; a child of 
light, and clothed in garments that mocked the 
dazzling rays of the, luminary of heaven! I 
traversed on; an hundred millions of miles was 
sped over, and I awokc—an altered being! 
PETER POP: 
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es ate For the Poughkeepsie Casket pion of truth in the cause of the revolution,and Start not iudulgent reader, I am not about to 
= Thomas Paine—No. 4. of the principles of human rights for all man. || recommend either way of procecding in this en- 
% : Ma? el aa Dhoal kind, against Burke and the legion of tyranny’s || lightened age, but purpose instead to administer 

Svon afler the principles of civil an religions hosts. He reviewed the work of Burke in a |\a little wholesome advice to the young ladies 

liberty had heer. qsta Sienna ene mm " — pamphlet called ‘The Rights of Man,’ through. || in our midst who have wandered so far from the 

a ye oy eo heen y ndierat ponte sty out which tyranny and human :ights are con. || simplicity and purity of our forefathers, sacrifi- 

a to IT a Recon aaa ice a had al. || tasted, and exhibited in such a manner that the cing their own peace and tranquility of mind 

don las ag a mh plainost may understand ; he reviewed the prin. || upon the idolatrous altar of fashion. Time was 
ee “ieee se saneaieeidin seen, diatemianl ciples of the English government and exhib ted when a young man was beloved and respected 
the je ones yet it was parcly a contest of prin. the rights of the English people of which their || for his good conduct, virtue and integrity, not 
gra. “ * ee principles of power and slavery can. government had deprived them, in sueh a man. for the length of hair on his upper lip, not be. 
oats ied M againetthe opposite principles of bdety || °™ that he roused inquiry throughout all Brit- cause he was of a great family and could boast 
Mit te whee rights, ‘Might mnkes right,’ jethe| ain, and produced such a terror in the breasts of || of his. gencalozy, not because he was 8 fop with 
a ws seesigetee * te einen tatiana phil the king and his courtiers,that Paine was indict. more hair on his face than brains in his head, 
ved alg x ssiahitebed. the py tread is laid for ed for sedition and condesaned,though in France sporting a gold-headed cane, with a quizzing 
th 5p AiR, owe ee eoiaies csinalin nitiia | at the time, asa traitor. Fifty thousand copies || glass suspended from his neck—but alas! these 
; afl fre Lente qe Peres CF 4 of this book were circulated throughout Eng. || days have long since passed away, and sorry am 





T » he } 3 ‘ laim to the right ; 
- upon ; hen the powerful lay elaiu ented land, which produeed great excitement over the || [ to say that our young ladies have descended 


| 
| 














in P “orce sdience, exact labor, tribute or tax. . é , . : 
g to enforce obedi he s land, and ithas been truly remarked, came nigh || from the moral purity of their maternal grand. 
iI es, just in the proportion that their power excels ea re d . 
d . | | Sucl t} lai causing a revolution there, | mothers, and now stand upon slippery and dan. 
ud. » weaker. Such were the claims as- 3 ae F 
; that of a sis sen menililt Ane Thomas Paine’s ‘Rights of Man,’ barring |, gerous places, from whence they may be precip- 
ze , ‘itain over our country, anc 18C Lge : Ye " ; ‘ 
serted by Britain - ; - y a) de. || some objections I might make,isa splendid mon. || itated in an unguarded moment, never in this 
e's ’ sen Cc se sy would have de. sons ; ‘ 
, claims had rm pet. rome . en nie Ti . ument of glory, which will over give its author |) world to rise again. 
a s to the condition of slaves, 1¢ prin. |) , yi, re ; , 
a graded us 4 the c a oe a . || a place among the literary, thinking and patri- | Do not we al post daily behold some impudent 
‘ iple all monarchial governments are simi-}| ¢ ; 4 . . ‘ : 
" ciples of a note ot + over their own sub.|| 9 men of his age. If he had written noth. Scape grace by his ‘gift of gab,’ and his ‘soft 
iS 5 - j »gard to their powe 45) ; ell. “ ‘ iat a me) na ‘ Taal . 
; i lar, in — dition tickle tl ing clse iic had made himself immortal by this |, sodder’ wel] applied, engaging the affections of 
ra jects,though they may tp ac ition tickle the man |, ah Santi. | some respectable and worthy female, whom he 
C. while they rob him of his mankood. grars wheat’ prokikiy. seglocie onl dima aa aaa 
oT. >aine had embarked i rusade for human || a Pn ees | ‘ 4 
‘ Paine had erg . > nbs 2 her ; t a | For the Poughkeepsie Casket, | the married state ceases to be a novelty, when 
‘ rights against all the dark principlesof ty ~ : A Chapter on the ctherhand if she had encouraged the per- 
>SSi > intende o sheath » , 
in and oppression, and he intended not t sheat || On Buchslite’ tad: Ratiebinds haps awkward advances of some bashful young 
a the weapon of the reasoner, until reason re man, und not have been deceived by superficial 
sstion of hum: ights, and the BY A BASHFUL MAN. ; 7) 
to solved the questio 1 of human rig = | . appearances, and discovered the difference be. 
re people maintained them. [He found France in|; ee ee tween real and assumed virtue, sho would have 
' ore ic . e “oy ; sg » has 4° ode . . ‘ 
. the morning twilight of her revolution ; she had}! ginge writing my last number, I have given) obtained a valuable and confiding husband who 
4 ay * gtroandc sy } ele > rics t . ‘ - . | ° 
7 risen in hor strength and hasled the tyrant aod} up the idea of addressing the young lady there ;, would have delighted in making her a happy and 
. j ‘sheeted fr . 223 en. || ‘ , as) ve . : 
nt the prie sof Antichrist from her, and was en | spoken of, for on duc consideration I thought ib | contented wife. The fact is, that most young 
ste ia! » T ‘ } | - . ; | F f Z 
deavoring to establish on the ruins of monare)y |) would be but labor in vain, as there would most || Jadics do not duly consider the importance of 
and priesteraft, a republicaia form of govern. || likely be so many others in advance of me that | this step which can never be recalled, and which 
| | 
j ment. , my chance, to say the least, would be very prob |) is to make them happy or miserable forever. — 
7 . ; F ies 7 . " | : . j . ; 
l De eta ‘lematical. Nevertheless, [ trust that cre this || They are too often deccived by the feelings of a 
) res he American revolution, now || am i te ‘ : 
¥ iene ene “ rn . oa ’ “i bel ‘ld th /some good and wor thy brother has been so for. “moment, and suppose themselves deeply in love, 
tottcred to their foundations as they behelc °|| tunate as to succeed in obtaining her consent to || when ia trath they owe to the imagination the 
be ee Yan rl 2) , ‘ree ( > 2 = |) . “. . . | . = “ ; 
progress of free principles and free governments || become his for life in the holy bands of wed.|! transient passion, if so jt may be called, that ere 
. Je sir Ow ) il the pensioned i ie aetdeee Biles poy sre lls ; 
even on their own borders. = yee | lock ; and that they may live long and happily || jong fades away, leaving a blank where they 
fandor oF ac nC ‘ir pens, or em. || . tad he Be atic || ; ' ; 
é . defenders of legitimacy seized t — pens, , - 1 together in the fall enjoyment of domestic || fondly imagined there could nought exist but the 
ployed the tongues of calamny in mystifying | peace and felicity, is the hearty desire and sin. |) image of the one ol.ject that has for a time u- 
A . tenes Te ; iy ie } ° one P . | : 
’ true principles, misrepresenting their action,and || 4 or¢ prayer of the writer, ‘here is a very sin- || syrped the throne’ of her better judgment. I 


portraying the most horrible of all evils as re- gular custom existing in Moscow, designed to 
sulting from their adoption. The story of the || help the modest young man along towards mat. 
French revolution was told and harped UP» |! rimony, that deserves a passing notice. ‘Tie 
a as the greatest curse ever sent upon man; and || young ladies who are in the market, or who in 
scenes and ineidents which had nop sort of con. | other words are desirous of entering the marricd 
nexjon with the revolution, were all attached to siate, place themselves along in rows in the most 
it, Among the most conspicuous calumniators conspicuous places in the streets, decked off in 
of the Freuch, was Edmund Burke, a pension. their glittering robes and costly jewels, which 
erof the English monarchy, a man of giant in- |) are beat calculated to attract the attention of the 
tellect, and who exerted a vast influence in hjs passing multitude. Those disposed to traffic in 
day, and who wielded a power in his pen which || hig kind of merchandize, make such a selec. 
perhaps no other man in England ever did.—|) tion ag best suits them, and if the young lady is 
Edmund Burke wrote what he called a “Histo. equally as well pleased with his appearance, the | 
ry of the French Revolution,” whieh was about preliminaries are soon arranged, and ‘they twain 
as much a history of that event, as it isa history become onc ficsh.’ 
of the cannibal wars of New Zealand. Itisa A modern writer, an eccentric genius, has 
romance, beautiful and even sublime in its con. suggested the plan that all unmarried ladies 
ception and execution, and is made upof rhap. should give notice of the fact by wearing in 
sodics of horror at atrocities which were never some conspicuous place about their persons,when 
committed, apostrophes to beauty. and chivalry || ;,, public, an advertisement something like the 
that never existed, and the whole routine of rhe- following : ‘Unmarried; persons wishing to 
torical figures at the result of this most splen-|| make proposals please call at No. -, street, 
‘ did and righteous revolution., between the hours of seven and ten P. M.— 
Thomas Paine entercd the lists as the cham. | references given and required.’ 


confidently look forward for a happier state of 
things—for the time when the female discover. 
ing her past crrors will learn to respect those 
whom she has driven from her society by her 
misconduct, and will excreise her jadgment ac- 
cording to scripture which saith, ‘by their fruits 
shall ye know them.’ ROLLA. 
Poughkeepsie, Sept,, 1840. 
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Atheism. 


What is atheism ? A disbelief of the existence 
of a Supreme Ruler! How is it possible that 
such a belief has gained a footing in seci- 
ety? How is it possible for a rational being, 
fashioned aftcr the likeness of Gop, possessed of 
rational intellect, to even dovbt, much more 
openly and avowedly deny, the existence of an 
all-creating and all-sustaining Providence? How 
is it porsible for a man tu be so biinced—-to 
make himself so ignorant—so superstitious! 
How is it possible for a man so to destroy his 
nobility ?--for surely he does destroy that, by 
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denying the existence of Gop, 


if he is not related to Gop by his spirit, certain 


ly he must be a base and ignoble creature. [| 
will not pretend to deny the possibility of a | 
man’s being orthodox in atheism, but I cannot | | 
bring my mind to believe any man, possessed of lof eter 


common abilities, can openly and avowedly say 


he does not belicve the existence of Gop, and 
that he is an accountable being, and thata 
righteous judgment awaits him in eternity, | 


Without the convincing smites of conscience. 
No—this appears at least impossible! It cannot 
be that atheisin is more in the life than ia the 
heart of man, for atheists will be constantly | 
conversing of their opinion, as though they 
doubted within themselves, and would be glad 
tobe strengthened by the opinions of others. 
Moreover, athcists strive to get disciples, as it 
is with other sects; and most of all, 
some who will suffer for atheism, and not recant, 
If they truly thought there was no such being 
as Gop, why should they trouble themselves? 
I had rather believe all the fables 
in the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this 
Gop never 


and legends 


universal fraine is without a Min‘. 
wrought miracles to conyiuce atheism, for his 
Methinks I would 


Fatal + 
nignty ocean 


ordinary works convince it. 
like to plunge 
of it its Maker, and the cau 


me in the to ask 
smooth 
heights? 


whirlwind 


se of its 
sutface’s rising at Limes in mountainous 
Methinks I would like to 
where first it = its birth, and wlio is i 
ler? 
lunar flight, ei gaze and ask thie 
werld, Who was the propagator of your heaven. 
ly orbs ? Ask, too, Wf prope Is 
you round and round is your exact orbits? Me. 
thinks I can hearthem all with one consent 
sing forth the name of Gop! Gop ercated and 
sustains us all, And whodares deny it? Let 
me descend, and sce what mortal man will say. 


ask the 
s propel. 
Methinks I would like to take a super 


celestial 


o sustains and 


Man, without controversy, is by far the noblest | 
He! 
is endowed with reason and intellectual abilities | 
And for what 


purpose is man endowed with reason, if not to 


of the innumerable works of the Alinighty. 
far above all other of His werks. 


behold and admire the wonders of Gon, and for 
His glorification? Yet ask some men of the 
existing of Gop, and they positively deny it! 
What consummate presumption ! 

The causes which lvad to atheism are various. 


I will not endeavor to enumerate them all here. | 
One is, man by nature would fain be considered | 


free and independent. But Gop has given rules | 
to man which are calculated to destroy his own | 
independence, and brivg his heart to a proper 
sense of his dependence upon Him. The na. | 
ture of man is so completely discordant with | 
the requirements of Gop, that some who would | 
be considered free.thinkers entirely discard the | 
existence of Gop, and strive by every means in | 
their power to lull their consciences into that 
awful sleep, from which nothing will rouse 
them—their last and fatal step into eternity! 
Atheists may consider themselves free-thinkers, | 
but as I fear, it will at the great day of retribu.| 
tion be shown to their conviction that they have | 
been the free agents of a vast amount of misery, 
to be dealt them in exchange for their unbelief! 
B. A. M. 

1540 


F shkill, Auz.. 


For ce résinly | 
man is connected to the brute by his body, and | 


there are | 
| 


|; ced ona living, breathing, 


Love of My Country. 
‘This is my own, my Native Land.’ 





H the globe. 
Whether it be the Greenlander in the realn 
nal winter, or the Arab amid the scorch. 


ing sands of Zahara, or the Indian in his solita- 


ry wild, it may be said of each, that in his owt 
There is the house ; there slumbers the 


| 
we would he live, and there would he die. 
| ; there is the pater. 


lowed dustof his ancestors 
'nal mansion, in which his infancy was nursed, 


‘| his childhood caressed and protected, and his 


maturer years instructed and admonished. It 


commmunes With his kindred and friends around 
him. 

| Local attachments are among the strongest 
and most permanent of which our nature is sus 
ceptible, Who can imagine the feelings of an 
exile 2? Mountains may rise and rivers roll be. 
| tween him and the land from which he has ex- 
iled himself ; but memory and imagiuation can 
bring before him all that is lovely there, and by 








the contrast, torterc his bosum with the keenest 
| pangs. 

How often, 
a voluntary exile, how often did my native coun. 
with the hills and 


s1id Camillus, on his return from 


d itself before me 
ilvery flood, this scene- 
this sky, b 

|neath which I was bor w dd eddoated ? He felt 
| that he bad been injured, but with all her faults, 


| 

jtrv sprea 
land plains, the Tiber’s s 
| 


iry, so familiar to my sight, and 


he loved his country still. He came indeed in 


‘the hour of her disaster, and led forth her tro: 1p 
| 10 victorious battle. 
Tho captive Jew hong his harp upen the wil. 
| fow, for his trembling hand could ndt sweep its 
strings, the lhe ivenly melodii s, of better, happi 
He could not sing one of Ziun’s songs, 
awoke within him affecting re- 
of home, and native land. He 


wept when he remembered Zion. 


er, days. 
forthe cifort 
menibrances 





Bloqu: nt Description. 
Campbell, in his lectures on English Poetry, 
thus deseribes the launching of a line of baitle 


ship. 

‘Those who have never witnessed the specta- 
cle of the launching of the ship of the line, 
will perhaps forgive me for adding this to the ex. 
amples of the sublime objects of artificial life. 
Oh what a spectacle! I can never forget the 
impression and of having witnessed it refleeted 
from the faces of ten thousand spectators.— 
They seem yet before me. I sympathise with 
their decp and silent expectation, and their 
fierce burst of enthusiasm. It was nota vulgar 
joy, but an affecting national solemnity. When 
the vast bulwark sprang from her cradie, the 
calm water on which she sprung majestically a. 
round, gave the imagination a contrast of the 
stormy element on which she was soon to ride. 
All the days of battle and the nights of danger, 
which she had to visit, and all that she had to 
do and suffer for her country, rose in awful pre- 
/sentiment before the mind, and when the heart 
, it was like one pronoun. 





gave her benediction 
inoving and reason. 


Per 
ing being. 


This is the language of poetry, and it finds a 
triumphant response in human bosoms all over 


hal. 


s his own language he speaks and by which he 


A Hint toaching Rove Letters. 

The French have completely, of late exeel, 
led themselves in the extreme beauty of their 
note paper, and the tender and appropriate. mot, 
tos by which it is embellished ; but there ig 
description of paper, and they know the secret, 
far more desirable for love letters, than the most 
exquisite of their bright sheets, embellished with 
loce borders or printed leaves. A gentleman of 
received a letter, 





} 
France once 


warning him of some injuries intended toward 
him and his family; he placed it in his 
desk ; and the day after, wished to recur to it, 
| when, to his astonishment he found it crumpled 


distinction 


writing 


toatoms. The paper had been steeped in some 
chemical preparation that, in a few hours, had 
corroded and destroyedit. Now, if love-letters 


were always written on this paper, how much 


time would be saved! for young ladics must per. 
force compress their studies of these precious 
| productions into a very short space of time. 
| low many reputations would be saved! for de. 
| stroyed letters, like dead men, can tell no tales, 
| How 


| | the most skilful counsellors could never torture 


many lawyers’ fees would be saved! for 





a heap of ashes into what they call ‘documents, 
How much patience would be saved! for, 
|| itis very delightful to read love-letter 
self, it is a painful effort of friendship 
d to oth. 
would be the 
inded to: ‘Barn — 


The ‘c! 


| 
altho’ 
; addressed 
to one’s 


| 

| 

!| to be obliged to listen to those addresse 
| 

| 


ler people. How unnecessary, teo, 


| posteript whichis never atte 


|| as soon as you have read it ! remist’s 


magic arV would make the request equal to g 
coummaid sure to be obcyed, 

| (Metropolitan, 

| Sentiment. 


How much fine sentiment there is wasted in 
Ihave seen a young lady 
in raptures of admiration over a flower which 


our strange world, 


|| was to deck her hair in the bal! room who would 
| turn away with loathing from the kiss of her ba. 
_ by brother ; aud I have heard lovely lips wreath. 
ed in smiles, and breathing tones of joy over a 
pretty shell, a shining insect, or even a gay rib. 
band, say cold and cruel words to ihe best friend, 
aye, the mother, who was wearing her life out to 
promote the happiness of her ungratef.! daugh. 
ter, 





‘Speak softly Madam,’ 

Fontenelle lived to be near a hundred years 
old. A lady of nearly equal age said to him 
one day in a large company — 

‘Monsicor, you and I stay here go long 
have a notion that death has forgotten us.’ 

‘Speak softly, Madain,’ replicd Fontenelle, 
‘lest you should remind him of us.’ 


that I 








Youthful nissties. 

There is a period in a young man’s life, says 
the Montreal Transcript, in which he is deter. 
mined never to take any office: and in a girl’s 
when she is determined never to marry. The 
duration of both is about equal. 





Antiquity. 
We are willing to look vn antiquity as superi. 
or to our time, but not on posterity. It is only 
) a father that does not envy the son. 
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ene 


Avtumn.—The commencement of this golden sea- 
con of the year is with us, It can be felt in the chil- 
ling breezes of the evening and morning twilight—it 
oss be seeu in the hues of the western horizon at the 
hour of sunset. ‘The rich fruit hanging fiom the ben- 
ded ho izh, eheers the heart of the tiller of the soil, and 





pountilul crops, springing from the earth spreads || 
Who would 


tthe annual return of Antumo ? theugh it be a 


the 
a flood f penty over the land. not ree |! 
x 


type of the ripeness of age, and a forerunner of Win- 
yl i ; : : 

the dim mists || 
We are a- || 





ter, which is a fitting comparison with 
which hover around the last end of man, 
season, and wish not for a | 


mong those who love this 


assed hour than that yielded by a ramble a- } 


happier | 
mong the woods, when the leaves of the trees, as yet 
lightly touched, give but a faint tinge of yeliow to the 
He. sill fointer murmur of the breeze! 
The shades 


come quicker, and the morning light lingers longer Jn | 


eye, and p rhaps a 
thronzh its branches to the car, of evening 
its approach than it hus been wont to, in months gone 
by. Yet are the pleasures the day yields the more cir- | 
cumseribed, or the happy thoughts of the evening less 
few, now that the mantle of night ts thrown over the || 
rich landscape the sooner or withdrawn the later 7— | 
We trust not, 

hoen te s hie ons le -e had almost said, 

here 18 a Mighty grandeur, we had almost Satu, 
Autumn. . There is a flush on the landscape, and a col- | 
or of gold is seen from the mountain’stop to the valley’s 


ley’s depth, which contrasts strangely with one univer- | 


sal sheet of green which Summer brought with her.— 


The shadows of objects seem to expand and spread 


out as the su» declines to the equator, and i's rays full |, 


more obliquely and less suliry upon us, The gun of 


the fowler is heard in the forest; and we wish him suc. 


cess of his game—true game; but let not the songsters rf 
of our fields come within the pale of his extermmn iting | 
Out 
ly murder the inhabitants of our groves who give mu- 
We are of | 
those who would invent « punishment for the offenders || 


Leave | 


weapons, upon the wretch who would deliberate- 


ce and harmony to their pleasant retreats. 


which would prevent a recurrence of the act, 


our singing birds unharmed—let them flu‘ter around 
as free as the air through which they cleave their Way. | 


lo others, the denizens of chies, Autumn comes al 


They | 


hom Mammon claims as her servants, and 


most unheeded, and departs as little thought of, 
are those w 
who care not for the beauties of nature or the changing 
seasons, if their cent. per cent, is faithfully reckoned, || 
wid know nothing of the beauties of the country but || 
what they have guthered from a day’s visit to the || 
Springs, or from the distorted pene liings of the morbid 
imagination of soine one of their own clan and caste, 
How m ny relics ‘rom the 
How ma- 


ny hours of unalloyed happiness come up to the mind 


Phe country, in Antnmn! 


urn of ‘Time, spring forth at these words, 


when a voice is heard uttering these loved sounds.— 


Years of childhood almost forgotten, is with us again, 


. . . 3 . 
and fancy runs riot o’er the time, «hen 
‘——joy untramelled kuew no cheek,’ 


Parson MILLeR AGAIN. —Our readers mvy recol- 


lect our mentioning the reception of a quantity of dia- 
g ams, mops, documents, ete demonstrating that our 
earth had about arrived at its finale, and that in 1843 |! 

As one of | 


a quietus will be put upon its existence. 
the tokens by which this event was to be preceded, was 





that on and after the 26 h of August last past, the ser- 


vices of mininisters of the gospel, judges, esqui: es, and | 


Gretna Green blacksmiths were iv one department of || 


‘ew profession to be dispensed with, or in other words | 
no Moirriages were to take place after that period. As 
night be expected that day was looked forward to with 


anxtety by old and young bachelors, old and young 


mnuiids, and by those 


’ 
who had ‘long time ogo,’ been 


Cangnht in the matrimonial snare, yoked to suine Xan- 





tippe,sie always Making it a principle, should her loving 


| the article of matrimony, 


a degree unrivalled. 


lord go one way,to pull another—thbis latter class looked 
for the arrival of that era, and wished that they them- 
selves had waited till then, The day came and went 
as its predecessors had done before it; and lo ! as ma- 
ny if not more bave been married since, as if for noth- 
ing else than to prove the falsity of Miller's prediction. 
Whether the Parson can see f.rther into a mill stone 
than the rest of human kind, we cannot sey, but if our 
advice would avail aught, we should freely inform him 
that he had better prophecy in relation to something 
else than the discontinuance of people’s geting married, 
for present »ppearances do not indicate an embargo on 


To Reapers axnpd CoORRESPONDENTS.—-The au- 


| thors of the communications signed ‘Sennex, Senior,’ 


‘Zeno,’ ‘Rolla,’ and *B, A. M.’ have our thanks ; the 
reader will doubtless peruse their productions with 


| pleasure, 
i | 








Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds ito willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


At Hyde Park, on Wednesday, the 26th inst., by Hen- 
ry ‘Tailmadge, Esq., Mr. Ropext W. Briges, to Miss 
meray dangliter of Mr. Peter De Garmo, ali of Hyde 

ark. 

At Pleasant Valley, August 19th, by W. W. Caulkins, 
Esq., Mr. Lenson Scuurz, to Miss Mancaret Hastine, 
of Clinton. 

_At Esopus, Angust 27th, by Rev. Geo E. Detavan, of 
New Paltz Landing, Mr. Jounson InvinE, to Miss SALLY 
ANN BEAVER. 

At St Paui’s Church, New-York, on Tuesday, the 


| 25thult., by the Rev. Edward ¥. Higbee, Mr. James 
| Incuam, of Vishkill,to Miss ANNerre Sgarie, daugh- 
| ter of Lhe late Hgnry Hutchinson, Esq. 


‘Peter Pop,’ has a smili fling at us, buf coming from | 


’ we 


pinion, however is, that part which we. erased, and we 


such a inad-cap as he is care not for it. 
might almost 
‘To Rosa’s 


sh. ll appear in our next, 


say thot which remains, is ‘nonsense,’ 


Tarp,’ was 





For the Casket. 
ENIGMA. 
IT am composed of 14 letters. 


My 1 9 18 7 is that without which commun. 


/ nities could not exist. 


My 2 9 12 14 is often used by the farmer’s 


wife. 
My 3 5 is a termunpleasant to office holders. 
My 4 12 6 14 isan island in Europe. 
My 5 13 6 is the number of the apostles. 
My 6 12 3 denotes anger. 
My 7 13 10 8 is possessed by every reader 


of the Casket, and none of them are willing to 
part with it. 

My 8 12 4 isnever behindhand. 

My 9 5 3 14 are used in tilling the soil. 

My 10 6 12 8 is useful if well used—ruinous 
if perverted. 

My 11 7 13 1 3 is used to denote fashion. 

My 12 6 9 1 isa disturbance. 


Our o- | 


mislaid until too late. It | 





ia Newburgh, onthe 19th ult., by the Rev. John Jolbn- 
ston, Mr. Jacog R. Ranp, of Poughkeepsie, to Miss 
BeLinpa THayeEr, of Newburgh. 

In Newburgh. on the 26th inst., by the Rev. J. Brown, 
Mr. Nevson Harent, to Miss Ceceri1a Norrman. daugh- 
ter of Joseph Hoffinan, Nsq., of that village. 

At New Paliz, on tbe 15th inst, by the Rev. George 
BE. Delavan, Mr. Lucas D. Reryg, to Miss Poese Sugr- 
MAN. 

On Sabbath evening, the 16th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Sanford, Sipnsy J. Davis, of Philadelphia, to Miss Ma- 
RiA CLark, of Poughkeepsie. 

On the 18th inst s by the Rev. Mr. Kipp, Mr. Witiram 
SuitH, of Vishkill Village, to Miss Maxy ANN MEapR, 
of Milltown, 


Obituary, 


‘In ihe midst of life we are in death.’ 





DIED, 


In this village, on the 17th inst., of a lingering dis- 
ease, Which she bore »with christian resignation, Miss 
CHARLOTTE BALDwin, io the 54ih year of her age. 

In New-York, on Saturday, the 22d ult., Mrs. Lypra 
GeanamM, aged about (0 years. 

Suddenly, on the 25th ult., at Victory, Cayuga county, 


| of the typhus fever, Mary, wife of Amos Thompson, 
| formerly of Dutchess county. 


At Amenia, August 23d, Desire Bisnop, wife of Geo. 
Bishop. She has lefta family of five smail children and 
companion, to moarn her loss. 

In LaGrange, on the 18th inst.,of scarlet fever, JoHn 


| E, son of Elijah and Rosanna Townsend, inthe 3d year 
| of his age. 


My 13 10 is one of the most usefal words in || 


existence. 
My 14 6 7 11 isa river emptying into the 
Mediterranean. 
My whole is the title of a song—plaintive in 
W...... F. B... 
ANSWER TO THE ENIGMAS IN OUR LAST. 


W.F.B. 
KE. C. 


‘The art of Printing.’ 
‘Dutchess County Academy.’ 











Agents. 


aseeeceee- DB. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
cccncesecshhe EMEC HCOGm< 
Amenia,......e+0se++e0+--G. Bishop. 
Awenia Union,...........-Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn... ..sesccecoesecshts P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co.......-Owen T. Coffin. 
SCOT: s anne 0.0 <0 0002000000005 NOs meee 
Dover. New-Iampshire,...8. 1. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co.,..Calvin Harrington. 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, ..... eeseeseeess «Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Favetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hurd. 
Hartsville, ......es.eese00.d. & W. Kay. 
Hackensack,...... .--.=. W. Alger. 
Glenharn,...e-seersees .---G Brewster. 
LaGrange,. ......+++ee0...B. F. Dubois. 
Low Point,... .......++....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co... ..James E. Quinlan. 
Northenst,.......+see+e2e-A. Dunbar. 


Albany cily,...-- 
Amenia South,.. 


New-York city,..-....- ...B. J. Lossing. 

Newburgh, ........ OF IR John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valiey,..-.. .-..-- Edwin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,..... Dr. A. Ul. Platt, 


South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 

Salt Point,.......-. .e....- James M.Ward. | 
Washington Nollow,.......Daniel P- Kightinic. 











| 


| 


‘He tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the portion up, 
But turned his little head aside, 
Disgusied with the taste and died.’ 

Of apoplexy, in Amenia, on the 19th ult, Miss Crarts- 
sa, dsughter of Rev. Daniel and Lydia Lathrop,in the 
25th yearof her age. 

‘Casket of a jewel bright, 
Why mourn thy swiit decay ; 
Exile from ahome of light, 
Why urge thy suffering stay !’ 

Suddenly, on Wednesday, the 19thinst., at the resi- 
dence of his uncle, in the town of Clinton, Dutchess 
county, after a slightindisposition of a few days, Wi1- 
tiAM D. Cornet, sonof Johmand Amey Cornell, of 
Queensbury, Warren Co., inthe 18th year ot his age. 

By this dispensation of Divine Providence, the pa- 
rents have been unexpectedly deprived of a kind and 
dutiful son, brothers and sisters of a loving and affec- 
tionate brother ; and friends aud acquainiances of a 
virtuous andamiable youth, whose character was unex- 
eeptionable and had won for him the esteem and attach- 
ment of allwho knewhim. May an abiding confidence 
in “Him who worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will,” and whose goodnessis infinite, sustain those 


| who are caliedto mourn this dispensation of Providence, 
| and may they look forward with joy to that glorious era 


when he whose loss they now deplore, together with 
the whole Adamic family shall te made alive in Christ, 
when the Lord ‘shall wipe away tears from off all faces 
and death shall be swallowed up in victory.” * 

At Stillwater, N. Y..on the 6th of August, Miss Laura 
Barratt, aged 19 years. 

[The afternoon before her decease she appeared un- 
usually cheerful, and nothing was farther from the 
thoughts of the family than the sudden bereavement by 
which they have been afflicted. She retired torestinu 
apparent good health ; but, alittle after 12 0’clock at night 
her sister was alarmed by hearing a ratiling in her 
throat. She immediately called the family, who reached 
the room only in season to see her gasp~ once in the 
agoniesof death, and all was over! The spirit had re- 
turned to Gop who gave it. Nothing could be known 
with certainty concerning the disease by which she was 
thus suddenly tramsported from life to death ; but it was 
probably occasioned by a syncope or fainting fit. 

Thus has a family cirele been broken and robbed of 
one of its brightestornaments. Her life was brief, but 
life’s great end had not been neglected. For several 
years she had been an amiable and acceptable member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. She was called 
suddenly away, but her lamp was trimmed and burning. 
The loss of friends on earth is heaven’s gain—an immor- 
‘al spirit has been added to the host of the * just made 

rerfect.”’ 

; The writer ofthis became acquainted with her while 
she was a student of the Amenia Seminary, where sbe 
spent nearly two years. Here the urbanity of her 
manners, the amisbleness of her disposition, and the 
entire consistency of her Christian conduct, endeared 
ber toher teachers, and secured for her the esteem 
and affection of all who knew her. D. W. Cc. 
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The Disintcrred Warrior. 


BY WM. Cc. BRYANT, 


Gather him to his grave «gain, 
And solemnly and sofily lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reve: ence taught of old, 
The homage of the heart to death, 
Nor trifle even with the mould, 
Once quickened by the Almighty’s breath, 


The sov! hath hallowed every part; 
That remnant of a martial brow, 
Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
Tnat strong arm, ah! ‘tis strengthless now, 
Spare then, each mouldering fragment spre, 
Of God’s own image—let them rest, 
*T ill not a trace shall speck of where 
The awful likeness is impressed, 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human fice, 
And to the elements did stand, 

Ia nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood of modness tost, 

In many a sterm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them and defied their wrath, 


Then were they kind—the forest here, 
Rivers ond stiller wate:s paid, 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of ahe shade. 

F rvits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded mould below ; 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 

The still earth warned him of his foe, 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our humes upon 
Fields where these gener. tions sleep, 
Their fountains sluke our thirst at noon, 
Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Oh! let us spare at least their graves! 


620 er! 
From the Lady’s Book. 


My Early. Days. 
BY PHERMOC, 


My early days! my early days! 
How sweetly sad your gentle beaming, 
As o’er the heart ye shed your rays, 
And sense and soulare wrapped in dreaming ! 
Ay! dreaming of the things thit were— 
The loved, the beautifil—ali vanished ! 
The times when free from thought and care, 
All sorrow from the raind was bunished. 


My early days! how are ye fled, 
And love and joy and hope are ended! 
All! all are baried with the dead, 
Or are with more than sorrow blended ; 
Ye scenes that were my youngdelight! 
All! all! but ye are changed or perished f 
Ye only have not suffered blight, 
Of all the things my youth hath cherished ! 


Oh give me back my early days! 

I wou!d again be loved and loving— 
I wouldagain in childhood’s ways 

Be freely, gsily, lightly moving. 
Oh give me back my early days! 

And were it miue, a royal treasure, 
Or wreath of Fame from poct-liys, 

[’d give it all for their past pleasure. 


Ee a 
‘George, is your master home to-day ?’ 


‘Oh yes, be’s got no debis to pay.’ 














The American Flag. 
BY REV, W, P- LUNT, 
Flag of my country ! in thy folds 
Are wrapped the treasures of the heart; 
Where’er that waving sheetis fann’d 


By breezes of the sea or land, 
It bids the life-blood start, 


I: is not that among those stars 
The fiery crest of Mars shines out; 
Tt is not that on batile-plain, 
*Midst heaps of harnessed warriors slain, 
It flaps tri:mphant o’er the rout, 


Short-lived the joy that conquest yields; 
Flushed victory is bathed in tears ; 

‘The burden of that bloody fame 

Which shouting thousands lond proclaim, 
Sounds sad to widow’d ears. 

Thou hast « deeper stronger hold, 

! on the heart, 

Than when o'er musiered hosts unfurled, 


Flag of my country 


Thou art a signal tothe world, 
At which its nations start, 


Thou arta symbol of the power, 

Whose sheltering wings our homes surround ; 
Guarded by thee was childhood’: morn, 
And where thy chee:ing folds are borne, 

Order and Peace are found. 


Flag of my favored country, hail! 
Biessings abound where thou dost float! 
Best robe for living Freedoin’s form, 
Fit pall to spread upon her tomb, 
Should Heaven to death devote, 


Wave over us in glory still, 
And be our guardian as now! 
Each wind of heaven shall kiss thy cheeks! 
And withered be the arm that secks 
Tobring that bianer low ! 


The Moss Rose. 
BY LEIGH HUNT, 


Mossy rose, on mossy stone, 
Flowering ’mid the ruins lone, 
1 have learn, beholding thee, 
Youth and age may well agree. 


Youtful germ of freshest bue, 
Out of ruin issuing new ; 

Moss a long, laborious growth, 
And one stalk suppoiting both, 


Thus may still, wlnle fades the past, 
T.ife come forth again as fast ; 
Happy if the relics serv, 

Deck a cradle, not a bier, 


Tear the garb, the spirit flies, 

And the heart, unsheltered, dies ; 
Kill within the nursling flower, 
Searce the green survives an hour, 


Ever thus together live, 

And to man a lesson give, 

Moss, the work of vanished years, 
Rose, that but to-day appears. 


Moss, that covers dateless tombs ; 
Bud, with early sweet that blooms ; 
Childhood thus, in happy rest, 
Lies on Wisdom’s ancient breast, 


Moss and Rose, and Age and Youth, 
Flush and Vercure, Hope and Truth, 
Yours be peace that knows no strife, 
One the root, and one the life, 
a TORS 
This world ls a prison in every respect ; 
Its walls are the heavens in common ; 
Tie jailor is sin ; the prisoners are men, 
And the fetiers they’:e bound with are Women, 


————_ — - = = — 


The Maniac. 
BY LEWIS, 


Stay, jailer, stay, and hear my woe! 

She is not mad who kneels to thee ; 
For what I’m now, too well L know, 

And what I was, and what should be, 
I'll rave no more in proud desprir ; 

My language shall be mild though sad ; 
But yet I firmly, truly swear, 

I am not mad, I am not mad, 


My tyrant husbond forged the tale, 
Which chains me in this dismal cell ; 
My fate unknown my friends bewail— 
Oh! jailer, haste that fate to tell : 
Oh! haste my father’s heart to cheer : 
His heart at once ’twill grieve and glad 
To know tho’ kept a captive here, 
Tam not mad, I am not mad, 





He smiles in scorn, and turns the key ; 
He quits the grate! [knelt im vain ; 

His glimmering lamp, still, still I see— 
Vis gone ! and all is gloom vgain, 

Cold, bitter cold !—no warmth ! no light ! 
Life, allthy comforts once I had; 

Qet bere Pm chained, this freezing night, 
Although not mad: no, no, not mad, 





’Tis sure some dream, some vision vain; 
What! J,—the child of rank and wealth,— 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Bereft of freedom, friends, and health ? 
Ah! while IT dwell on blessings fled, 
Which never more my heart must glad, 
How aches my heart, how burnsmy head ; 
But ’tis not mad ; no, ’tis not mad, 


Hast thou, my cnild, forgot ere this, 

A mothe1’s face, 2 mother’s tongue ? 
She'll ne’er forget your parting kiss, 
Nor :ound her neck how fast you clung ; 
Nor how withher, you sued to stay: 
Nor how that suit your sire forbade ; 


Nor how—T’il diive such thoughts away ; 


They'll make me mad, they'll make me mad. 


His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled! 
His mild blue eyes, how bright they shone! 
None ever bore a lovelier chi'd : 
And art thou now forever gone ? 
And must I neversee thee more, 
My pretty, pretty, pretty lad ? 
I will be free! unbar the door ? 
I am not mad ; Iam not mad, 


Oh; hark! what mean those yells and cries ? 
His chain some furious madman breaks ; 
He comes,—I see his glaring eyes: 

Now, now, my dungeon grate he shakes. 
Help! help !—he’s gone!—O}1! fearful woe, 
Soch screams tohear,snueh sights to see ! 
My brain! my brain! —1 know, I know, 

Iam not mad, but soon shal! be, 


Yes, soon ;—for, lo you !—while I speak — 
Mark how yon demon’s eye bails glare ! 
He sees me; now, with dreadful shriek, 
He whirls a serpent high in air. 
Horror ! the reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my heart so crushed and sad ; 
Ay, laugh, ye fiends ;~—I feel the truth ; 
Your task is done—I’m mad! I'm mid ! 
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